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American Red Cross Photo by Lackenbach 


After seven years of misery and privation in Siberia, those deported Poles who survived the hardships of their long and 

cruel exile are beginning to trickle back to Poland in boxcars. Here a typical emaciated Pole in peasant dress, wha 

has no possessions other than what he is wearing, is receiving American Red Cross chapter-made clothing from a Polish 
Red Cross worker in Lublin, Poland. 


The Polish American Congress Presents Its Views To Secretary 


On September 11, 1946 a delegation of the Polish American 
Congress, headed by Charles Rozmarek, called upon Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes in Paris and handed him a memoran- 
dum setting forth the views of 6,000,000 Americans of Polish 
descent regarding the Polish issue. 

The United Polish Press reports that in the long and frank 
discussion between the Secretary of State and the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress delegation, Mr. Byrnes declared that the United 
States was closely following events in Poland. It is the intention 
of the United States that Poland, which made the greatest 
sacrifices for the common cause, should be happy, free and 
independent. 

Secretary Byrnes told the delegation that his statement at 
Stuttgart to the effect that Poland’s frontier on the Oder had 
not yet been definitely fixed and that this question would be 
decided at the Peace Conference, had been misunderstood. He 
did not mean that Poland’s Western boundary should be 
changed to Poland’s disadvantage. He was merely in favor of 
making a definitive settlement of this matter at the Peace 
Conference. 

Secretary Byrnes cordially thanked the delegation for the 
memorandum and promised to give it his careful attention. 

The text of the memorandum follows: 


HE Polish American Congress, voicing the deep 

concern of 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent, 

has consistently—through cablegrams, letters and 
memoranda addressed to you—called your attention to 
the steadily deteriorating situation in Poland, a country 
completely dominated by an unfriendly neighboring 
power. 

The course which events at the Paris Peace Conference 
have taken, as well as the way in which the relations 
between the Big Three are developing, show that we 
were not mistaken in our estimate of the ever deteriorat- 
ing international situation. In our letter to you of June 
12, 1946. we stated: “The inability of the Western 
Democracies to reach an understanding with totalitarian 
Russia is traceable directly to Yalta and not to any 
situation that might have arisen since the termination 
of hostilities.” 

The latest developments in Poland are now fraught 
with such grave dangers to World Peace that the Polish 
American Congress urges you once again to break the 
conspiracy of silence concerning our first fighting ally 
by taking the courageous initiative in presenting the 
Polish issue for full review at the present Peace Con- 
ference. 

The fact that the agenda of the Paris conference has 
been confined to the establishment of peace settlements 
with former enemy states, does not preclude the discus- 
sion of the Polish situation. which is replete with far 
greater dangers to peace than any situation now existing 
in enemy-satellite states located in the same European 
region. 

If we are genuinely determined to establish peace in 
Europe and to prevent the recurrence of war, we cannot 
ignore the deplorable conditions now existing in Poland. 
Moral considerations alone should prevent us from un- 
dertaking the reestablishment of peace conditions in 
enemy-satellite states as long as such grave and danger- 
ous conditions exist in a country like Poland. a most 
loyal and faithful ally in the second World War. 

When a real threat to peace is as clearly evident as in 
the case of Poland, no so-called “procedural” considera- 
tions can justify any further postponement of the discus- 
sion of the crucial Polish issue. Should you, nevertheless, 
be of the opinion that the Paris Peace Conference cannot 
entertain the consideration of this issue, we would urge 


you to submit the whole Polish problem to the United 
Nations organization as a grave threat to peace. 

The Polish American Congress, which in the past has 
so frequently and correctly forecasted dangers’ which 
have now become realities, again draws your attention 
to the present startling developments in Poland, which 
constitute a grave menace to world peace. 

We wish particularly to stress the following ominous 
aspects of the problem: 

1. Poland, an ally, is held in captivity by Soviet 
Russia. It is not an independent country, but a puppet 
state. It is ruled by a Quisling regime installed by fraud 
and supported by Russian troops and secret police. 

2. Poland’s “representatives” at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference are imposters. They are enemies of Polish free- 
dom, completely subservient to the foreign power that 
dismembered Poland. 

3. Poland, now fully in the power of Soviet Russian 
military and civilian administration, has become a spring 
board for Soviet political and military expansionism and 
infiltration directed through Germany toward Western 
Europe. 

4. In order to justify the steady increase of Soviet 
military forces in Poland estimated now to number four 
hundred fifty thousand and in preparation for an even 
more complete subjugation of Poland, the Soviet Union 
is fomenting civil war throughout the country. It is 
using tsarist and its own modernized methods of provo- 
cation and organized murder in order to break the demo- 
cratic opposition of the overwhelming majority of the 
Polish people. 

5. The Western Polish territories, which should right- 
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fully belong to Poland. are being prepared as a con- 
venient Soviet base for further penetration of Germany, 
while the Polish Eastern provinces, wantonly annexed by 
Soviet Russia — unfortunately with our government’s 
acquiescence — are being rapidly developed as a base for 
military activities against the west. 

6. The so-called referendum held in 
Poland on June 30, 1946, was clearly in- 
tended by Moscow to mislead the world 
into the erroneous belief that voting in 
Poland can be free and honest. Our govern- 
ment had placed free and unfettered elec- 
tions as one of the basic conditions of 
American recognition of the present provi- 
sional government of Poland. Asengineered 
by Moscow, the recent mock referendum 
in Poland was designed to be miscon- 
strued as a popular vote of confidence in 
the Moscow-controlled puppet regime. 
Furthermore, one of the principal aims of 
the fraudulently conducted referendum 
was the identification of the opposition to 
the provisional puppet government so as 
to enable the Soviet political police— 
NKVD—to liquidate more effectively all 
democratic opposition before the long 
overdue “elections” finally take place. 

7. The Soviet-sponsored referendum 
has proved beyond any doubt that free 
and unfettered elections in Poland under 
Soviet occupation and under the strict 
supervision of the Soviet secret police— 
are unthinkable. The elections, if held, 
will be but one more fraud intended not 
only to deceive the Western Democracies 
but also to stabilize the Soviet-dominated 
regime now governing Poland as a result 
of the shameful Yalta agreement. Free 
and unfettered elections can only take 
place in Poland after the withdrawal of 
the Russian troops and the Russian secret 
police. 

8. It would mean breaking with the 
most fundamental American traditions, 
if we were to apply ourselves to the 
settlement of the frontiers of ex-enemy 
countries while persistently appearing to 
ignore the fact that we have contributed 
to despoiling Poland of her lawful East- 
ern territories. It would also be a con- 
firmation of our approval of the loss by 
Allied Poland of far more territory than 
that lost by any of the enemy-satellite 
countries which fought against us in 
alliance with the Axis Powers. 

9. It would be unworthy of American 
principles and of our promises and pledges 
if we were to prolong a provisional situ- 
ation on Poland’s Western boundaries, 
which have now become a sort of “Wild West” serving 
Soviet expansionism into Western Europe. The restora- 
tion to Poland of territory in the west which historically 
belonged to her should not be treated as compensation 
for the loss of her eastern provinces, transferred to 
Russia by the arbitrary and unilateral decision of the 


Delegation of the Polish American Con- 3 
gress headed by President Rozmarek and liberty. 


pays tribute to Poland's national poet 
Adam Mickiewicz before his monument 
at Place d'Alma in Paris. 


Of State Byrnes At The Conference Of Paris 


Big Three. There can be no doubt that the Polish 
people will ever sanction this new partition effected by 
the Big Powers at Yalta. Poland will never permit her 
eastern southern or western territories together with 
their inhabitants to become the objects of international 
compromises and bargains as intimated in your Stuttgart 
speech. We are of the opinion that in 
the interests of peace the Big Powers 
should recognize forthwith the present 
western frontier of Poland as outlined 
at Potsdam. Only such a solution would 
be consistent with the sense of justice 
so deeply ingrained in our American 
democracy. 

10. As long as Soviet troops and 
secret police remain on Polish soil, a 
grave threat will exist not only to Poland's 
but to Europe’s freedom. 

11. The Polish problem is no longer a 
Polish problem. The issue transcends 
national boundaries. Poland is only one 
of the many victims on Soviet Russia’s 
list. Far more than the liberation of 
Poland is now involved. 

The blunt truth is that the same evil 
forces that are now destroying freedom in 
Poland and elsewhere, unless disciplined 
now, will attempt to destroy America’s 
freedom. 

America’s own security and safety de- 
mand that effective measures be taken to 
curb Russia’s expansionist ambitions and 
her ruthless drive to power. 

In view of the grave menace to peace 
involved in the present Polish situation, 
we once more earnestly appeal to you to 
bring up Poland’s case without delay at 
this Paris Conference and to use all the 
powerful means at your disposal to press 
for its solution in accordance with our 
American principles and our obligations 
under the Atlantic Charter and the Dec- 
laration of the United Nations. 

When the United States refuses to 
recognize the legality of seizures of allied 
and neutral territories, when it courage- 
ously repudiates all evil commitments 
made without the approval of Congress 
and the American people and when it re- 
affirms and translates into action the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, the 
entire civilized world will raily around 
America. 

The issue today is between despotism 


The United States must restore at the 
Paris Peace Conference the meaning of 
honor, justice and equality as set down 
by competent lexicographers. 


FOR THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS: 
—Charles Rozmarek, President 
—Frank Januszewski, Vice-President 


—Ignatius Nurkiewicz, Vice-President 


Below are the closing pas- 
sages from Prof. Manning's 
excellent biography of Casi- 
mir Pulaski—Soldier of Lib- 
erty (Philosophical Library, 
New York. 304 pp. $3)—- 
the first book to appear in 
English about the Polish hero 
who died for American free- 
dom. 
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about the time when 
he established con- 
tact with Eula skit 
dEstaing began to dis- 
embark his troops near 
Cockspur Bluffs and to invest more or less closely the 
city of Savannah, It seemed a simple task and there was 
apparently nothing to interfere with the speedy success. 
With his guns in place, he began to shell the city and then 
after effective bombardment, on September 9, he sum- 
moned the town to surrender. General Prevost was in- 
clined to yield but he asked for a few hours of delibera- 
tion and d'Estaing unfortunately gave it. Yet those few 
hours served the British well for while Prevost was 
hesitating, Lieutenant Colonel Maitland with 800 men 
sucċeeded in entering the city and reinforcing the little 
garrison. Prevost decided to resist. 
With great energy, he and Maitland undertook the 
task of putting the city into condition. They built new 
fortifications. They impressed the Negro slaves into 
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Grape shot (actual size} that mor- 
tally wounded General Pulaski. 
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PULASKI'S DEATH 


by Prof. 


Foreword by the Hon. Hugh Gibson to 
“Soldier of Liberty” 


Casimir Pulaski gave his life for the cause of Ameri- 
can independence. He was one of those rare souls 
whose selfless devotion becomes a symbol for lovers 
of freedom everywhere. 

Born to wealth and privilege, he sacrificed both in 
the struggle for the freedom of his native land. He 
fought always for principles and ideals. He sought 
no personal advantage, no rewards, and he found none. 
His life is a story of reverses, defeats, privations and 
disasters. 

He was forced to leave his native land to save the 
lives of patriots whom he had led in a lost cause, the 
fight for Polish freedom. He became a fugitive, hounded 
from one country to another. In France he was thrown 
into prison for debt. Finally his friends bought his 
release and he set out for America with the support 
of Franklin, who recognized his value to the cause of 
the Revolution. By his ardor and military skill he won 
the confidence and respect of Washington. He en- 
countered vexation, opposition and discouragement in 
trying to put his ideas into effect, but with W ashing- 
tons support he organized an independent cavalry 
command. At the age of thirty-two he was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Savannah and did not live 
to see the victory to which he had contributed. 

Our people have never forgotten the services and 
sacrifices of the young Polish patriot. He might well 
occupy a still greater place in our history had he been 
spared for longer and fuller achievement commensurate 
with his genius and devotion. - 

Professor Clarence Manning in this timely volume 
tells a story every American should know. It is pecu- 
liarly timely at this moment when Pulaski’s countrymen 
are so worthily carrying on his tradition of gallantry 
and patriotism, when they have deserved so well and 
fare so ill in the great holocaust of World War II. 


service and despite the continuous bombardment, the 
city of Savannah seemed to grow stronger by the hour. 
With each succeeding day d’Estaing saw that he had 
a more difficult task than he had imagined, and that his 
own forces needed more help from the Americans than 
he had at first believed. 

As soon as he had established contact with d’Estaing, 
Pulaski sent back word to General Lincoln and he began 
to prepare his troops for the cooperation with the French. 
Arrangements went slowly, too slowly for both d’Estaing 
and Pulaski but finally on September 16, General Lincoln 
was ready to start his march to Savannah and at the 
end of the month the two forces met outside the 
besieged town. 

Odds were on the side of the French and Americans. 
They had 3000 French troops and 4000 Americans to- 
gether with 53 guns and 14 mortars and they had the 
support of the French fleet. Prevost had only 2500 men, 
mostly American loyalists, but he had 76 guns of various 
calibres. Without any possibility of reinforcements, his 
chances for a successful resistance seemed slight, yet his 
engineers had worked hard and his redoubts covered 
most of the available approaches among the swamps that 
surrounded the city. 
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CLARENCE A. MANNING 


The allied lines grew tighter but d’Estaing became 
more impatient and when a three-day bombardment be- 
ginning on October 5, brought no appreciable results, 
he decided to give up his plans of a siege and take the 
city by storm, His alternative was a withdrawal for he 
refused to keep his fleet any longer off the coast. The 
Americans reluctantly consented to the plan and the date 
of the assault was set for the dawn of October 9. 

There was a rather complicated plan of attack. The 
Spring Hill Redoubt at the southwestern side of the city 
seemed to offer the most satisfactory approach. It was 
the strongest of the fortifications but once it was taken 
the entire position of the British would be untenable. 
D’Estaing planned to lead the attack with 2200 men. The 
cavalry under General Pulaski was to follow the left 
column of the French troops and to precede the Ameri- 
can light infantry. Lincoln’s orders added, that “they 
will endeavor to penetrate the enemy’s lines, between 
the battery, on the left of the Spring Hill Redoubt, and 
the next towards the river; having effected this, they 
will pass to the left, towards Yamacraw, and secure such 
parties of the enemy as may be lodged in that quarter.” 
At the same time it was planned that shortly before the 
main attack General Hugger with a detachment of 500 
French soldiers would make a demonstration on the 
opposite flank to confuse the enemy and that the French 
fleet would bombard the British works. 

It was a sound plan but unfortunately, unknown to 
the Americans and French, a deserter by the name of 
James Currie secured the detailed plans of the under- 
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Pulaski's letter to Congress requesting a commission under the com- 
mand of Washington. (From the original in the Library of Congress.) 


The Pulaski banner, made by the Moravian Sisters at Bethlehem and 

carried as the battle flag of his Legion. It was with him up to his 

last engagement at Savannah and was celebrated by Longfellow 

in his “Hymn of the Moravian Nuns." The banner is now in the 
possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 


taking and took them to General Prevost. Thus equipped 
and forewarned, the British commander was able to take 
counter measures to forestall the attack. He put his 
men in exactly the right positions and ordered them to 
hold their fire, until the last moment, so as to give the 
impression that the American assault was unexpected. 

The decisive day came and at once everything began 
to go wrong. General Hugger lost his way in the dark 
and by the time that he had reached his position, the 
main attack had already started and his attempt was 
revealed as only a feint, even if Prevost had not already 
known it. The leading units in the main attack also 
became confused. Then when they were finally straight- 
ened out and the assault could begin, the attacking troops 
ran into a deadly fire from the British. 

Chaos broke out and very soon d’Estaing fell slightly 
wounded. His troops started to break with the loss of 
their commander, while the French officers tried unstuc- 
cessfully to rally them. The American infantry failed in 
their assault on the redoubt. At one moment Sergeant 
Jasper planted the American flag on the summit but the 
troops were unable to hold their advantage and they 
were slowly pushed back. 

Pulaski saw all this. The cavalry was relatively idle, 
for the thick of the battle was in the other sectors. He 
could not stay away from danger and content himself 
with a minor role, even if it was in accordance with the 


(Please turn to page 14) 


ROM about the year 1000 when it became a Christian 

kingdom, to its final partition in 1795, Poland passed 

through an amazing period of history. After unify- 
ing its provinces along the Vistula and building its states 
along the Carpathians on the south and the Baltic on 
the north, it was called upon to serve as a shield against 
invading hordes from the east. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries it lay as a bulwark across the east- 
ern fringe of Western civilization protecting it from 
Asiatic invasions, and almost at the same time it began 
centuries of wars with the Prussians who were conquer- 
ing at the north. Growing stronger at the heart, how- 
ever, Poland waxed rich in commerce and trade. and 
developed a high artistic culture in and about its old 
university city of Crakow. 

With the decline of Tartar power there came a new 
Asiatic enemy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the Turk, who would have held much of Central Europe 
under its sway had it not been for the Polish armies. In 
the seventeenth century the Turks were finally defeated 


{ 
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by Sobieski at Vienna. But the growth of new powers in 
central and eastern Europe, and the rise of Russia sur- 
rounded Poland with new enemies on all sides. Invasions 
by Swedes and Russians, a Cossack revolt, and a con- 
stant war with Prussians on the north gave her no peace. 

From being the greatest power in central and eastern 
Europe for centuries Poland fell into slavery to the 
Austrians, Prussians, and Russians in the eighteenth 
century. But on the eve of the coming darkness Poland 
rose to her greatest triumph of spirit under Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko who, after fighting for seven years for Amer- 
ican independence under Washington, returned to lead 
his country in a revolt against the three partitioning 
powers, and inspired his own people with a courage and 
determination that stood them in good stead for one 
hundred and twenty-three years of captivity. 

In that period of captivity from 1794 to 1918 a new 
spirit was born. When the English poet Byron flashed 
like a meteor through eastern Europe proclaiming the 
rebirth of man’s idealism, the Polish poets and musicians 


Poland's Habeas Corpus Act (1430) “Neminem captivabimus 
nisi jure victum.” (We shall seize no one unless convicted by 
law). The principle of personal freedom was one of Poland's 
ancient written and unwritten laws. It remained for the present 
Communist puppets in Poland to replace personal freedom with 
the Russian system of police rule, causing thousands of Poles to 
be arrested and deported to Russia without the benefit of a trial. 
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POLAND AN EMBATT | LED NATION 


by ERIC P. | KELLY 


and artists took up the refrain 
and spread it to all corners of the 
country. Poland as a state was 
dead, but as a nation she had just 
begun to realize her power. The 
poets sang of the glory of the un- 
conquerable soul, the musicians, 
like Chopin, wove into their music w. 
the folk songs, the history, the \ 
exploits of the race. The great | 
novelist Sienkiewicz, in a novel, ; 
Quo Vadis, befooled not only the 
Russians, but even misled the 
whole world when he wrote seem- ¥{ 
ingly of ancient Rome, of the — 
Christians under the Romans, but ` 3 
the Polish people caught the true \ 
significance of the book and its 
allegory, for the Christians were 
the Poles, and the Romans were 
the Russians, and the hero was 
a Sarmatian of true Polish spirit. 
In a land where patriotism 
might not find expression, poets 
disguised their thoughts in alle- 
gory. Poland was the “land of 
graves and crosses.” The people 
were told “Thou art slaves, and 
the weapon of the slave is trea- 
son,” but they knew he meant 
not slaves but Slavs. The Sultan 
of Turkey, alone of all the mon- #4 
archs in Europe, used to call the 
diplomats together at the begin- 
ning of each year and say to 
them: “I see the English Ambas- 
sador, I see the French Ambassa- 
dor, I see the Russian Ambas- 
sador, but where is the Polish Ambassa- 
dor?” Thus Poland’s ancient enemy kept 
alive the recognition of the seemingly 
defunct state. 
Poland had many friends in other na- 
tions during the period of her captivity, 
but there were very few who had taken 
the trouble to try to understand her situa- 
tion. In other words, there was no favorable Public 
Opinion. And people generally had not learned the 
force of Public Opinion. The only remedy that 
seemed possible was war. And that would have 
accomplished nothing of value. When Poland finally 
arose in 1918 she did not arise because of any war 
fought especially on her behalf. She rose because 
Public Opinion demanded it, after her three great 
enemies—the three great empires of Central and 
Eastern Europe—had themselves been exterminated 
in a war. 
It remained for Woodrow Wilson, in 1918, to 
proclaim the freedom of Poland “with access to the 
sea”; in other words, the restoration of the lands 
stolen by the three neighbors in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and especially that oldest part of Poland, near 
the Baltic, to which the Germans gave the name 
“Corridor” as part of their later propaganda. 


(Please turn to page 15) 
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POLISH BOOKS AT INTERNATIONAL BOOK ILLUSTRATION EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK CITY 


IN DISPLAY at the current In- 
ternational Book Illustration 1935- 
1945 exhibition sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and held at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York 
City are illustrated books from 
all parts of the world. The 
Polish section of the exhibition, 
covering only the few years up 
to the outbreak of war in 1939, 
is modest in size. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that whereas 
other countries, including many 

“under German occupation, were 

in a position to continue their 

publishing activity, Poland did 

not collaborate with the Germans 

and hence paid the penalty in a complete suspension of publishing. 

Here is what the introduction to the Exhibition Catalogue 
quotes Hanna Mortkowicz-Olczakowa, a prominent Polish book 
publisher, as having written: 

“In the history of the Polish illustrated book, the ten years, 
1935-1945, must be divided into three periods, quite separate 
and different from each other, divided by historical facts. The 
day of the first of September 1939, the beginning of the world 
war, ended the first of them; the day of the liberation of Poland 
from the Germans began the last. In between, during over five 
years of the German occupation, publishing in Poland did not 
exist officially. Except for the periodical press and secret litera- 
ture, mostly of a political and patriotic character, no Polish book 


Woodcut initial by Stanislaw 
Ostoia-Chrostowski. 


Wood engraving by Stefan Mrozewski for Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 
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Cover by W. Skoczylas for Jan Kasprowiez's Taniec Zbojnicki. 


appeared in print with German approval. Silence was the 
purposeful demonstration. 

“Thus the previous development of many years, the attain- 
ment of a higher and higher level of artistic publication, all this 
came to a sudden and irrevocable end. 

“During the war cataclysm there perished not only the war 
and pre-war publications. The balance of our losses is enormous 
and gloomy. The victims of persecution, fire, Warsaw insurrec- 
tion, were not only book collections, but people themselves and 
their workshops. 

“Poland has emerged from the war cataclysm in a state of 
complete impoverishment and destruction. Yet, in the summer 
of 1944 and in the winter of 1945 in a country partially 
destroyed, destitute of people, deprived of initiative and capital, 
publishing activities started from the very foundations. There 
was neither paper nor publishing houses, typographic experts 
nor printing inks-—it seemed as if there were no possibilities 
whatsoever. 

“The birth of a new Polish book—and even of an illus- 
trated book—constitutes a secret of our regenerating forces, of 
our indestructible energy. The interesting symptom of this new 
production is its democratization. New publications appear like 
mushrooms after rain. Not only the old graphic artists are 
contributing to them, but also new ones, unknown until now, 
or those whose talent has matured and gained strength during 
the war. 

“The fruits of the several months which divide us from the 
gloomy silence of catastrophe, are not a true picture of the 
capacity of Polish graphic art. They are only a pledge for the 
future and a symbol of our indestructible force.” 

Some idea of the quality of Polish illustrated books may be 
gleaned from a foreword for an Exhibition of Ilustrated Books 
From Poland at the International Art Center in New York in 


1936, written by Karl Kup, of the New York Public Library, 
who is on the executive committee of the present Exhibition at 
the Pierpont Morgan Library: 

“Poland is like a strong oak tree standing on the border 
between the East and the West. Polish books breathe the air 
of their country and their people. Polish illustration represents 
the strength and the character, the joy and delight in pattern 
and ornament. 

“Christianized in early Roman times, Poland was soon under 
Byzantine and Romanesque influence. The East had a definite 
hold on the country. But Gothic times brought playfulness 
and a lighter vein into the life of the Polish people. Gothic 
churches from France and Germany, Gothic objets d’art from 
Venice and other Italian towns, combined in shaping the taste 
of the nation. At first when printing began, there were no 


Polish printers, and Paris, Nuremberg, and Cologne supplied 


Illustration by Waclaw Borowski for Slowacki's Amhelli. 


the Polish monastery, the university, and the scholar with books. 
It was a Pole who brought the library of Erasmus of Rotterdam 
to Poland and thus gave the initiative to humanistic studies in 
his native land. Although Stanislas and Ladislas, two young 
Poles, had introduced the art of printing into Spanish Sevilla, 
it was left to Hans Haller of Vienna, to introduce printing in 
Cracow; and although the first Polish printers employed the 
Latin alphabet and printed in Latin, it did not take long before 
a national printing type which suited the language was developed 
and, incidentally, shaped Polish orthography. Decoration in 
books existed from earliest times. Hans Baldung’s famous initial 


letters cut into wood, adorn the missale cracoviense, which is 
one of the earliest books printed in Polish. 

“The evolution of a characteristic national folk art followed 
suit. The craft of the weaver, the silversmith, the potter, and 
the woodcutter influenced the art of the book. Interweaving 
links between these arts can be traced through the centuries up 
to the present. 

“The use of the woodcut as a means of book illustration, 
predominates in Polish books. It goes back to the people, it is 
a part of the people. The peasant Wawro, has sprung into 
fame because of his crude, spontaneous woodcuts, so obviously 
of Byzantine ancestry and so refreshing in their earthy quality. 
Christ carrying the Cross conveys all of the devotion of this 
sumple peasant’s heart, and the Virgin Mary, enthroned within 
a wreath of foliage, has all of that feeling for pattern and design 
which has come from the art of the primitives. 

“The illustrated book of Poland today is a demonstration of 
twentieth century Polish art. Polish art by Polish artists, and 
although some of them may have worked in France, in Germany, 
in Italy, or in England, they have all retained their national 
characteristics for ornament, design and color. It is apparent 
that the Polish illustrator has a feeling for the simple, primitive 
art of wood engraving as still practised by so many of his 
peasant countrymen. Waclaw Borowski, Wladyslaw Skoczylas, 
and Zofja Stryjenska have drunk deeply of the air of their 
country, have associated themselves with the customs of their 
people, and have absorbed their tradition and background. In 
Borowski's drawings for Anhelli we see the mystic qualities of 
a folk tale or some legend; in Skoczylas’ Brigands’ Dance we 
sense the theme of a national hero, a warrior, a pioneer; in 
Stryjenska’s Vieilles Coutumes Polonaises, depicting the life of 
the peasant, we see Poland as it lived many hundred years ago.” 


Illustration by E. Bartlomiejczyk for Zeromski’s Ashes. 


The Constitutional Polish Government Replies To Secretary Byrnes 


between Poland and the United States by an unfriendly 

hand, the Polish Government deems it fitting to present 
its views regarding the speech delivered at Stuttgart on 
September 6 by the American Secretary of State. 

In his speech Mr. Byrnes stressed the need for a speedy 
settlement of the boundaries of the German Reich and said, 
among other things, that at the Potsdam meeting Silesia 
and other former German areas had been placed under 
Poland's administration pending the final determination of 
Poland's western frontier . . . that at Potsdam the heads of 
the allied governments had not agreed to support the cession 
by Germany of any particular area, with the exception of 
Koenigsberg and the eastern part of East Prussia to the Soviet 
Union . . . that inasmuch as the Poles had suffered greatly at 
the hands of Hitler's invading armies and inasmuch as as a result 
of the agreement at Yalta, Poland had ceded to the Soviet 
Union territory east of the Curzon Line, the United States 
would support revision of her northern and western frontiers 
in Poland's favor .. . and that the extent of the area to be 
ceded to Poland must be determined when the final settlement 
is agreed upon, 

Mr. Byrnes’ declaration has served as an excuse for the 
Warsaw puppet government to organize in Poland a series of 
manifestations hostile to the United States. The purpose of 
these manifestations is only too obvious, just as obvious as the 
hand that directs anti-American and anti-British propaganda in 
Poland and in other countries. 

Anxious to counteract this propaganda and believing that in 
the ultimate settlement of the question of Poland's northern 
and western frontiers, the United States will recognize Poland's 
just rights and will support her justified demands—the Polish 


Ni wishing to see the seed of discord and suspicion sown 


Government considers it its duty to state the following: 

(1) Poland did not cede her eastern territory to the Soviet 
Union. This territory was taken by the USSR with the consent 
of the governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
against the will of the Polish Nation and over the protests of 
the Polish Government. The Polish Nation has not recognized 
and never will recognize the illegal Yalta decisions. The con- 
sent of the imposed Warsaw government to a cession of 
Eastern Poland has no legal or moral value. It is the consent of 
an agency of a foreign power to an aggression made by 
that power. 

(2) The Polish Nation does not regard the former German 
territories in the west and north which have been given to 
Poland as a compensation for the territories temporarily lost 
in the East. In the western territories the Polish Nation sees 
security against German aggression and a proper compensa- 
tion for the wrongs inflicted upon it by the German nation. 

(3) The return to Germany of these territories would not 
only doom the several million Poles already settled there to a 
new migration and new hardships, would not only hamper 
Poland's economic reconstruction, but would also aid in reviving 
Germany's war potential and might prove a threat to the 
peace of the world. 

In his Stuttgart address Mr. Byrnes declared that the United 
States would not agree to the new Germany's becoming any- 
one's satellite or being subjected to domestic or foreign dicta- 
torship. The Polish Government wishes to believe that the 
United States will have the same attitude with regard to all 
the states of “liberated” Europe, and particularly Poland, 
which is at present under foreign dictatorship and which has 
become a satellite of a foreign power against its will. 

—London, September 14, 1946. 


American Professor Reports Appalling Needs Of Polish Medicine 


E OLAND is in immediate need of more doctors 
Po in the newest techniques,” said Dr. Clinton 

~~ H. Thienes, Professor of Pharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Medical School, Los 
Angeles, California, who has just returned from a month’s 
lecture tour in Poland. 

Dr. Thienes, who is one of seven American physicians 
in the Medical Teaching Mission sent to Poland by the 
Unitarian Service Committee, a member agency of Refu- 
gee Relief Trustees, spoke in the highest terms of the 
skillful Polish doctors he met during his visits to five 
leading medical schools. Deploring the irreparable loss 
of so many of Poland's finest physicians during the war, 
Dr. Thienes said he hoped to see the realization of a 
proposed plan to send a number of Polish medical men 
of professorial rank to the United States to explore the 
most recent medical developments. 

Dr. Thienes said that although the medical schools and 
laboratories which escaped destruction in Poland were 
taken over by the Germans and used exclusively for 
Germans, the Polish doctors were able to keep surpris- 
ingly well informed of new developments through com- 
munications from Sweden. He spoke of the heroic war 
time efforts of the professors to carry on underground 
universities without teaching aids of any kind, and added 
that now when they may resume their instructions in 
what buildings remain standing they face a tragic handi- 
cap in the lack of equipment, all portable equipment, 
libraries and furniture having been carried off by the 
Germans. For example, Dr. Thienes said that at the 
new University of Lodz he saw not more than a half 
dozen pieces of scientific equipment; that the Institute 
of Pharmacology now consisted of six or eight completely 
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empty rooms, and that the Professor of Physiology was 
obliged to illustrate his lectures by using a papier-mache 
manikin, the only material equipment left by the invaders. 

The laboratory in Wroclaw is the best equipped, but 
still inadequate Dr. Thienes said; the University of 
Poznan stands second, and Cracow third, and_he added 
that the medical schools of the Universities of Warsaw 
and Lodz were stripped of medical books. 

Dr. Thienes also reported that several members of 
the faculty of the Paderewski Medical School and Hos- 
pital in Edinburgh had now returned to their native 
country, and that the entire hospital, equipment and 
faculty, will soon be moved to some Polish city. 

In summing up the greatest medical needs as evidenced 
in his tour, Dr. Thienes listed them as follows: First, 
an increased number of doctors to be trained in univer- 
sities of America, England, and France where they could 
have the advantage of learning the latest techniques; 
Second: laboratory and teaching equipment and modern 
text books for the depleted Polish universities; Third: 
adequate salaries to permit medical professors to devote 
their entire time to their profession. Dr. Thienes pointed 
out that the usual salary for a medical professor is equi- 
valent to about $40 a month in legal exchange, and with 
inflated prices reducing this to about $10, the doctors 
must engage in other profitable employment in order 
to live. 

Dr. Thienes said that although the Red Cross and 
UNRRA have shipped large quantities of drugs into 
Poland, the amount is a small fraction of what is needed. 
For lack of modern synthetic drugs, the Polish doctors 
have gone back to less potent herbals. Chloroform is the 
only available anesthetic. 


Why The Displaced Persons Cannot Return Home 
; 4% 


This article has been written by a Polish officer 
who took part in the Polish Underground Movement 
against the Germans, was taken prisoner during the 
Warsaw Uprising and later worked with the dis- 
placed persons in Germany. 


HEY are all over Europe, hundreds of 

thousands of them of all ages: babies, 

children, adults in their prime, and aged 
men and women. The war has deprived them 
of their homes, of their businesses, of their 
workshops, even of their private belongings. 
Now they own nothing, they have not a penny 
to start a new life. They live on charity and 
they do not know what tomorrow will bring 
them. [By their very existence, they create a 
serious international problem. Their one trait 
in common is that they all come from the pre- 
war territories now occupied by Russia and 
dread the life they would find should they be 
forced to return to their homelands. 

Are they war criminals and ex-collahorators, 
as Russian representatives claim they are? To 
answer this question we must see how they 
found their way to the DP camps. They are 
composed of four groups: (a) the largest group, 
forced laborers, (b) former inmates of all sorts 
of German prisons, including German concen- 
tration camps, (c) ex-prisoners of war and (d) 
families with children evacuated from their homes by 
the fighting armies that had been moving back and forth. 
From this description it is obvious that none of these 
individuals left his home of his own will. This kind of 
people, who fled before the advancing Russian armies. 
certainly did not expect to find themselves in DP camps 
whether managed by UNRRA or some other interna- 
tional organization. 

The first three of the above groups of Displaced Per- 
sons took active part in or were in some way connected 
with the fighting against the Germans. That is why 
they were imprisoned. The fourth group, also, after hav- 
ing been evacuated was turned into forced labor and was 
compelled to work mostly on German farms and in 
factories, It is a travesty of justice to apply the terms of 
‘collaborators’ and ‘war criminals’ to the very people who 
suffered most at the hands of the Germans. What foun- 
dation is there then to the charge that they are all war 
criminals? None save that they are afraid to return to 
their homelands. But what is the reason for their fear? 

The charge that they are supposed to be war criminals 
is in itself sufficient explanation for the Displaced Per- 
sons’ fear. For this charge can be made against them 
any time after their return to their homelands. Have 
they means of defending themselves? The fact alone that 
they did not return “home” can be construed as evidence 
in support of the charge. Five, six or seven years have 
elapsed since they left their native countries; their friends 
and families were also displaced, if not killed, and in 
most cases cannot be traced. How would they be able 
to collect evidence refuting any charges made against 
them? In fact, these are the kind of people that have 
nobody to go to or to get in touch with. In this regard 
alone their fear for their future in their respective coun- 
tries is well founded. 

The next important reason why these people do not 
go home is that they have no homes and no place to go 
to. They have lost everything as a result of the war. 
Years of labor for the Germans ruined their health. They 
are penniless, without tools of any sort to engage in work 
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Polish Displaced Persons in Western Europe on their way to a D/P camp. 


and have no roof overhead. They even have no clothing 
or shoes. What UNRRA is supplying them with at 
present will not let them start a new life. And nobody 
will help them in their native countries as many of their 
compatriots are in the same circumstances. They cannot 
start to work as soon as they come back. They will face 
hunger and more deprivation. They will continue to be 
a public charge with the prospect that many years may 
pass before they will be rehabilitated. And we all know 
that the economic condition of their homelands is far 
from satisfactory. They know it also. So they stay where 
they are, hoping that some kind of solution will be found 
for their future. Last but not least, they know the horrors 
of Russian occupation. Many of them come from terri- 
tories that have already been occupied by Russian troops 
and have seen their friends, even their families, persecuted 
by the Russian secret police. Many of them have seen 
their friends and families deported from their homelands 
and dispersed all over Russia, Russian methods in this 
regard having surpassed in cruelty even German ones. 
There are still hundreds of thousands of Poles, Estonians, 
Latvians and Lithuanians suffering starvation and hard- 
ships in the vast spaces of Russia. It was a Russian 
custom to evacuate whole towns and villages from the 
occupied territories of Poland, Lithuania, Estonia and 
Latvia and to send them to Siberia, to Kazakstan, to 
the Urals and other dreaded places in the USSR. Not 
many of those unfortunates returned, the majority of 
them finding a slow death from starvation, cold and 
overwork. Mention of the names of the vast areas of 
Russia, of Siberia, of Kazakstan is enough to bring hor- 
ror into the faces of Displaced Persons in the camps. 
All UNRRA officers know that. Why is this so? What 
kind of propaganda has helped to make those Russian 
provinces famous? Unfortunately, it was not propaganda. 
It was first-hand experience, the memory of which strikes 
terror in the D/P’s. 

As far as Polish Displaced Persons are concerned, the 
majority of them come from the Polish territories east 

(Please turn to page 14) 


SIGN OF UNFULFILLED VICTORY 


by M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 


HEN France collapsed in 1940, Allied proga- 
ganda, and in particular that of the B.B.C., was 
placed in a very difficult position. 

The loss of the French Allied broadcasting system put 
the whole weight of radio warfare on the shoulders of 
the B.B.C. After the critical autumn and winter of 1940, 
when the danger of invasion had somewhat lessened, the 
British and Allied broadcasting systems were able gradu- 
ally to take the initiative. 

The first offensive action to be taken by the Allied 
Broadcasting Systems, was the opening of the “V” cam- 
paign. In January, 1941, Mr. Victor Laveleye, editor of 
the Belgian B.B.C. section, was trying to find a symbol 
or slogan which would express the resistance of the whole 
of the Belgian nation, and its faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the ideals the Allies were fighting for. 

As Belgium is a bi-lingual country, he had to find 
something very simple which would be understood in 
both French and Flemish. He eventually came to the 
conclusion that a sign which was easy to understand and 
to draw was the letter “V,” which was the first letter of 
the word “Victoire” (victory) in French, and “Vrijheid” 
(freedom) in Flemish, thus uniting 
in one sign two aims, two ideals. 

On January 14, de Laveleye ap- 
pealed to his compatriots to make 
the sign known, by writing it where- 
ever they could, to remind the 
patriots in this way that the libera- 
tion would come with the Allied 
victory and at the same time to re- 
mind the Germans that they would 
be beaten. 

“Let the Germans know’’—said 
de Javeleye — “whenever they see 
the sign always the same, end- 
lessly repeated—that they are sur- 
rounded by numberless citizens who 
are impatiently waiting for the first 
sign of weakness, the first blunder 
... For us, let it be a sign of faith 
and endurance, for them—the writing on the wall.” 

This appeal had an amazing success, far surpassing the 
hopes of its instigator. Very soon the walls, pavements, 
taxis and buses of Brussels were covered with this “V” 
sign. During January, it spread all over Belgium, in 
February it penetrated to northern France and Holland. 

Reports from France reaching the French section of 
the B.B.C. gave them the idea of converting this spon- 
taneous action into something more widespread and sys- 
tematic. On March 22 the French broadcast a special 
feature in their usual program “Les Francais parlent aux 
Français,” dedicated to the “V” campaign. The following 
day, the walls of Marseilles were covered with this letter. 
The same happened in many other places. 

On April 2, the German-controlled “Radio Paris” an- 
nounced that owners and inhabitants of buildings would 
be fined for not removing “provocative inscriptions” on 
their walls, and punishment would be inflicted on those 
caught making them. In occupied France, teachers were 
made responsible for any pupils found carrying chalk 
out of the school building. 

During April, May and June of 1941 in Paris alone, 
6,200 were charged with drawing “provocative signs.” 


After the Polish victory at Cassino, the walls of 

Warsaw were covered with posters like the above. 

its message is: Victory—Cassino and WP (Polish 
abbreviation for Polish Army). 


About this time the battle entered its second phase when 
the mysterious “Colonel Britton” was first heard over 
the air. Every Friday, in the English European program, 
Colonel Britton gave instructions for the furtherance of 
the campaign. In this way, the struggle, which hitherto 
had been conducted on guerilla lines, became system- 
atically organized with a leader at its head. 

Up to the end of June 1941 this campaign was fought 
with only one weapon—a graphic sign. It was drawn. 
painted, scratched in every possible place, but as yet it 
was only a visual sign. 

On June 27 a further step was taken, when Colonel 
Britton explained to his audience, how the “V” sign 
could be transcribed in Morse code as well as in the 
rhythm of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (sometimes 
known as “Fate knocks at the door”). 

Dr. Goebbels, frightened by the success of the “V” 
campaign tried to launch a counter-offensive and “V for 
Victoria on allen Fronten” became during 1941 a slogan 
of all the German radio stations. But it was too late, all 
Europe accepted “V” for “Allied Victory.” For the 
enslaved peoples of Europe it meant triumph of the 
Atlantic Charter and the “Four 
Freedoms,” while for the plain men 
and women it expressed only a 
practical fulfilment of Christian 
decencies. 

The campaign reached its height 
when Churchill—himself an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the “V” sign, 
spoke this message to the occupied 
countries on the occasion of the 
opening by Colonel Britton of the 
“Mobilization of the Victory Army 
under the ‘V’ sign.” 

“The ‘V’ sign is a symbol of the 
unflinching determination of the 
peoples of occupied France and Gt. 
Britain to fight until final victory 
is gained.” 

During the spring of 1942, the 
victory sign penetrated into Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Greece as well as the other countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. The only country left aside by the B.B.C. 
in its efforts to spread the “V” sign was Poland. The 
intelligence reports proved that a propaganda of that 
kind was not necessary as far as Poland was concerned; 
the overwhelming majority of its people always believed 
in the ultimate triumph of the Allied cause. Victory of 
the Allies—the Poles were hoping—would bring real freedom 
and justice to their country. The people of Poland used to take 
it for granted: they were the first to fight, they never com- 
promised with the enemy, they produced no quisling, their sons 
and brothers fought gallantly alongside the Allied forces .. . 


Of course, they thought, the Allied victory—will be 
the end of our misery and sufferings ... They were 
promised it by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. The 
B.B.C. used to say so almost every day.... 

How cruelly they are disappointed now. It is one of the 
most ironical paradoxes of this post-war period that the nation 
which was the first to fight, which fought longest and never 
doubted in the Victory of the United Nations shares neither the 
fruits nor the honors of that well-deserved success... . 


T. J. Roszak In The Museum Of Modern Art 


Theodore J. Roszak working on one of his abstract constructions. 


HE Museum of Modern Art in New York is cur- 

rently featuring an exhibition of recent works by 

Fourteen Americans “to provide a means of studying 
certain phases of contemporary art in various parts of 
the United States.” Among the fourteen American artists 
honored by an invitation to participate in the exhibition 
is Polish-born Theodore J. Roszak. 


A painter, sculptor and graphic artist, Roszak has 
studied at Columbia University, the National Academy 
of Design and the Art Institute of Chicago, which 
awarded him no less than seven fellowships. He traveled 
in Europe in 1929-1931 and upon his return settled in 
New York.: Since 1940 he has been teaching composi- 
tion and design at Sarah Lawrence College. Roszak’s 
paintings and lithographs have been on view at numerous 
one-man shows and he is represented in the collections of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art and the Smith 
College Museum of Art. 


In recent years Roszak has turned to abstract creative 
art and the examples of his recent work on display at 
the Museum of Modern Art are of that type. There are 
arrangements in wood and steel, wood and plastic, and 
steel wire and wood. And there are such pieces as 


Anguish, Chameleon, and Surge, consisting of welded, ham- 
mered and brazed metals. 


Here is what Roszak himself writes about his work 
displayed at the Fourteen Americans exhibition, in the 
illustrated book accompanying the show: 


“The work shown marks, in effect, a period of transi- 
tion from deliberate and precisely executed relationships 
to gradual evolvement into freer forms. It is within the 
realm of these forms that one feels a greater range of 
accumulated ideas at work. 


“T believe that mental processes of abstraction are 
involuntary and operate within their own laws. Yet, 
attitudes as well as unrelated technical means can pro- 
duce obstacles and prevent one’s sense of selection from 
functioning efficiently and on many more desirable levels. 
The final integration of the results into visual terms is, 
of course, one’s own responsibility—and that is why 
I try to give careful consideration to all working condi- 
tions in order to minimize difficulties of means, and 
reserve the best effort for the ultimate realization. 


“Transition, among other things, implies a degree of 
change which for me is a sufficient shift to constitute 
an end and a beginning. Every beginning requires of me 
a new orientation, since at this point little is actually 
known and less is formally categorized—yet within this 
amorphous area of emotional experience, one’s percep- 
tions and sensibilities stir anew and make unknown 
alliances, revealing their visual counterpart in varying 
forms of concealment and disguise. 


“The preliminary studies in color are not so much 
intended for direct translation into three-dimensional 
form as to serve as points of suggestion and departure, 
although occasionally some do come through into metal. 
The conformity to, or the deviation from a drawing or 
watercolor sketch is largely determined by the manner 
in which the forms can organically adjust themselves, 
while in the process of development, to the suggestions 
of the sketch. However, should the natural physical 
behavior of steel or non-ferrous metals in a molten or 
semi-molten state dictate otherwise, then these forms 
evolve accordingly and set up another basis for subse- 
quent relationships. 


“I like to feel that material which can be shaped at 
white heat and is subject to various nuances of chemical 
action is the best means for implementing the spirit 
embodied in the work of this period.” 


Loaned to Museum of Modern Art by Julien Levy Gallery 


Elliptical arrangement by Theodore J. Roszak. Wood and steel, painted. 1939. 
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PULASKY’S DEATH 


(Continued from page 5) 
plans. During the whole campaign he had been the chief 
liaison officer between the French and the Americans 
and now with d’Estaing out of action, he felt that he 
was the one person who might bring order out of chaos 
and prevent defeat. 

He hurriedly turned the command of the cavalry over 
to Colonel Horry and attended only by his inseparable 
aide, Captain Bentalou, he galloped off for the French 
lines across the British line of fire. He was never to 
reach them. He had barely started when a swivel shot 
struck him in the groin and he fell from his horse. 
Bentalou was slightly wounded by a rifle bullet. It was 
the end of the battle: d'Estaing wounded, Pulaski mor- 
tally hurt, the Americans repulsed at the redoubt. There 
was nothing to do but to call off the assault and for the 
Americans and French to return to their original positions. 

The young son of a Charleston physician, Dr. Joseph 
Lynah, and a Negro boy named Guy carried the wounded 
Pulaski off the field. The British withheld their fire so 
that the rescuers could carry away the dying general. 

Dr. Lynah tried to care for the suffering Pole but he 
could do little. Then the finest medical officers on the 
French fleet were called in but they could do little more 
under the field conditions and they could not extract the 
bullet. It was accordingly decided to place him upon 
the American ship, the Wasp, and carry him to Charles- 
ton in the hope that there some relief might be found. 
The next day the Wasp put to sea but just as she cleared 
the river and entered the ocean, Pulaski breathed his last, 
early on October 11. The general was buried at 
sea somewhere off the Georgia coast. The Wasp came 
into Charleston harbor with her flag at half mast and 
reported the sad news. 

The city was plunged into mourning and the news of 


the death of the beloved general added still more gloom 


to the sad tidings of the defeat at Savannah. The 
authorities of the city and state vied with one another 
in expressions of sorrow. On October 22, there-was held 
a public funeral and the Deputy Quartermaster General 
of the Army was instructed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. The pall was carried by three American and 
three French officers of high rank. Pulaski's magnificent 
horse with the arms and equipment of the dead owner 
followed in the procession which was so long that it was 
necessary to make the complete circuit of the city. 

General Lincoln reported the sad news to Congress 
and Washington published it to the Army. Forgotten 
were the interminable debates over Pulaski’s accounts, 
the charges and countercharges over the Legion that 
had been going on for over a year and a half. Everyone 
recognized that a great soldier, a man of honor and of 
integrity, had laid down his life for the country which 
he had come to serve and all felt the loss to the American 
arms. On November 29, Congress even appointed a com- 
mittee of Elbridge Gerry, Livingston, and Barnett to 
make plans for the erection of a monument to the gallant 
Pole. Yet after passing the resolution, it relapsed into 
inaction and the monument was not erected until 1910. 

The news was carried to Europe. Casimir Pulaski was 
dead at the age of thirty-two and he died as he would 
have wished—in the thick of a battle for liberty, for 
those ideals that had doomed his father, his brother, anq 
most of his immediate relatives. He had finished Fis 
course and he left behind him a noble memory. For- 
gotten were the storms of his life, his tumultuous ott- 
bursts of pride and zeal. His friends mourned him. His 
enemies and the enemies of Poland breathed mote easilv. 
They now could acknowledge his merits without hesita- 
tion and perhaps no tribute was better than that of 
King Stanislas August Poniatowski—‘“‘Pulaski has died 
as he lived—a hero—but an enemy of kings.” 


WHY THE DISPLACED PERSONS CANNOT RETURN HOME 


(Continued from page 11) 

of the so-called Curzon Line taken over by Russia after 
this war. Nothing in the world could induce these people 
to go back to their homes even if they could find them 
untouched and spared the ravages of war. To be sure, 
they could resettle in western Poland, especially in the 
newly acquired territory between the Oder and the Niesse 
Rivers. But even then their future would be uncertain 
and even then they would still be living in territories 
that are under Russia’s military and political control. 
Again, the horror of the Russian grip threatens them. 

What do the D/P’s want? Where do they want to 
go? These and similar questions were asked of them. 
Their reply was: in the first place, we want to return 
to our homelands, provided there are no Russian occu- 
pation forces and secret police and provided our countries 
will be granted complete freedom to choose their poli- 
tical status and their own governments. They ask: why 
is it that none of the Western Powers influences the 
governments and the regimes of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Denmark and France? Why must we, 
Eastern Europeans, Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Poles, Yugoslavs put up with feeding and being perse- 
cuted by the Russians? Why are Belgians, Frenchmen, 
Norwegians and the Dutch not at the mercy of the 
Russian NKVD and the secret police and why are they 
not being deported to Siberia? We want to return to 
our homelands, but we want to return to free countries 
that are not occupied by anybody. In the case of Poland 
that fought against Germany for six years, why should 
its territory be occupied by any other Power? Are the 
Poles ex-enemies to receive such treatment? Even if that 
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should be the case, why should Poland be occupied hy 


Russian troops instead of by American and English? 
Is it because Russia declared war on Poland in 1939, 
together with the Germans? A war that was never 
accepted by Poland and never fought by her? Ever since 
the Riga agreement of 1921 Poland has tried to live with 
Russia in friendship and has had to suffer persecution 
at the hands of her great neighbor. Why should Poland, 
which was a victim of the defeated enemy, Germany, 
become the victim of Russia? l 

What is the solution for the D/P problem? What is 
to be done with that great number of over one million 
of people? 

There are two ways of solving that problem. (1) The 
Displaced Persons can be left to stay where they are 
being taken care of, until their countries regain complete 
freedom. This is the best solution and the solution thev 
are all waiting for. (2) They can be allowed to emigrate 
to overseas countries, where they will also be taken care 
of, until they create a new life for themselves. If they 
are permitted to stay in Europe and to wait, there will 
be hope that the problems of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland and Yugoslavia will in the end find a satisfactory 
solution. Such a disposition of the case of the D/P’s 
will bring happiness to the D/P’s themselves and to their 
compatriots back home. 

Should the D/P’s be obliged to emigrate from Europe 
to overseas countries, that would mean there is no free- 
dom in sight for Eastern Europe. It would also mean 
that Russian domination has settled all over Europe at 
least, if not all over the world. 


EMP 


POLAND — AN EMBATTLED NATION 


(Continued from page 7) 

Throughout Poland, where armies had crossed and re- 
crossed, the word went like a fiery message. For the 
first time in history a foreign nation had declared for 
Poland’s freedom. The enthusiasm within Poland knew 
no bounds; at last the dream of one hundred and twenty- 
five years had come true. In Washington the great 
Polish patriot and musician, Paderewski, worked with 
the American diplomat, Colonel House, in an attempt to 
set reasonable boundaries, not based upon the great 
Poland of the Middle Ages, but on the Poland as it came 
out of the second of three partitions. 

But the failure of the Treaty of Versailles, and all that 
followed, had a tremendous effect upon the new Polish 
state. It left Poland without definite borders. And almost 
immediately trouble arose. The Czechs claimed part of 
the territory of Silesia and seized coal fields in Teschen 
by armed force. The result was an undeclared war for 
twenty years. The Ukranians seized part of eastern 
Galicia which had been Polish for six centuries, and a 
war ensued which led to a conflict with Russia in 1920 
which almost put an end to the new state. 

Poland’s last-minute victory over Trotsky’s forces at 
the very gates of Warsaw probably checked the spread 
of Communism in western and central Europe. But the 
war set up a new quarrel between Poland and Lithuania, 
for the retreating Russian forces turned the city of Vilna 
over to the nationalistic Lithuanian party. Vilna had 
been the capital of old Lithuania before 1386, and while 
the population calling itself Lithuanian was much in the 
minority there, the city still had a traditional and senti- 
mental value to Lithuania. Its culture and progress had 
been Polish for many centuries, and indeed much of the 
population was a mixed Polish and Lithuanian stock. 

Polish soldiers returning home from the Russian war 
proceeded to seize this city in the name of Poland, and 
the result was not pleasing. 

In the twenty years of the existence of an independent 
Poland, from 1918 to 1939, the country made great strides 
despite growing pains. There were examples of good 
diplomacy and bad, land reforms—probably more than 
in any other country in the world—advance of education, 
opening of new schools, the rebuilding of towns and 
cities, and the beginnings of world trade and manufac- 
ture. A new port arose on the Baltic. Polish liners 
ploughed the oceans of the world, passenger air service 
reached great efficiency, Polish products found markets 
everywhere. Student and professor exchanges in the 
universities brought in scholars from England, France, 
and the United States. 

But the external pressures were upon the country as 
of old, and more than ever Poland had reason to regret 
her isolation from those who were most friendly. As the 
key in the European arch, these pressures weighed heavily 
upon the country. Prussia at the west and north (for 
East Prussia was never restored to Poland), Russia at 
the east with a type of civilization that was directly 
opposite to Polish civilization, and in a period when 
millions were being spent yearly by Germany in order 
to stir up hostility in central European states. Poland 
was beset with difficulties from the beginning. It was 
Germany’s aim to keep these states divided and hostile 
if possible, and no money was spared to work up enmity 
between Poland and Lithuania, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and the Ruthenian groups in eastern 
Galicia, and also damage Poland’s reputation abroad by 
the circulation of fabricated stories that were the worst 
type of propaganda. 

Between Poland and Russia was the difference of 
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civilizations. Russia had become a country after the 
revolution with a regimented society. Its organization 
was of a very high order. The state became the authority 
in all things. But in Poland, with its Western civiliza- 
tion, the individual remained the power. Under Pilsud- 
ski, whom some Polish writers have called a dictator, 
Poland submitted to state controls which it never would 
have accepted had it not been for the pressing danger 
on its borders. It sought an ally first in France, but 
France was torn with her own social troubles. England 
seemed more interested in Germany, and the United 
States was still in isolation. Therefore for its own safety 
Poland was obliged to enter into non-aggression pacts 
with both Germany and Russia. 

At the beginning Hitler put pressure on Poland to 
join with him in a military campaign against Russia. 
Poland refused again and again. What Poland hoped for 
was a period of forty years in which to gain strength. 
By that time she might have been able to hold Germany 
off. Her boundaries with Russia were fixed in 1922 by an 
agreement which left her far short of her historical 
borders, but this boundary on the east was agreed to as 
fair by practically all Russians and especially the great 
revolutionary leader, Lenin. There was reason to expect 
that a fair settlement had been reached at last. 

When bombs, fell on Warsaw in the fall of 1939, the 
Polish army was not fully mobilized. The Policy of 
appeasement which had swept Europe had had the effect 
of larger nations bringing pressure on small nations not 
to offend Hitler by a show of force. It was a fatal. policy. 
But Polish citizens mobilized quickly and put up a stiff 
resistance, so stiff indeed that it took Hitler as long to 
conquer Poland as it did to conquer France which was 
fully mobilized. 

To Poland belongs the credit of being the first nation 
to oppose Hitler with a show of arms. 

Poland has become a test case for the United Nations 
in our attitude toward the rest of the world. To us the 
assuming of a definite attitude with responsibility is a 
new thing. Yet each one of us must define in his own 
thoughts what this position must be. We want to be 
friendly, but in addition we must be firm. Since it has 
come to us twice in one generation to sacrifice American 
lives and American resources in struggles which were 
remote from our borders, we have earned the right to 
insist upon relations among foreign nations which will 
safeguard the world from war, knowing that if we do not 
the whole world may flame up in a conflict that will 
eventually destroy most of the human race. 

If the individual is clear in his own thinking concern- 
ing the rights of men to live in democratic governments 
of their own making, and, if the individual impresses his 
ideas upon all he knows, it will have an enormous result 
in the direction of a public opinion that is more forcible 
than a thousand armies. A single person sometimes feels 
that his ideas have no weight, that what he may think 
does not affect the actions of nations and men. but this 
feeling is wrong. The right kind of thinking is itself a 
power, and from one person such thinking spreads to 
limits far beyond any conception that he may have of 
it himself. 

The doctrine of peace and brotherhood and fairness 
and justice was preached these many centuries ago in 
Galilee. It is just as applicable today in the case of 
Poland as it is in the case of any nation in the world. 
Why can it not be made a part of the thinking of the 
individual, and through him, a part of world public 
opinion? 

(Excerpts from Classmate, October 1946. reprinted with permission. 
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